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HIS JOURNAL is mailed to the families of fifty thousand of our 

mer, bers each month. With each family averaging four persons, it is 
safe to -ay that two hundred thousand persons, in some way, come in 
contact with the contents of same. You realize, therefore, the importance 
of endeavcring to try to say something through the columns of our 
Journal, which will be helpful to our readers. 


TTT 


E DO NOT ACCEPT any advertising in our monthly Journal. We 
do not need the money of employers who pay for advertising. We 
consider a message transmitted through those columns to our member- 
ship of more value than to use the space for advertisements. 
;  F 
“WAGGING” TONGUE is dangercus at all times and under all cir- 
A cumstances. There is nothing in the world which causes more trouble 
than the person who whispers—supposedly—confidential messages about 
his friends to other friends, and usually the whispers come back to burn 
the whisperer. 


we 


N INGRATE is one who fergets what has been done for him by other 

persons. They forget, in their silly prosperity, that at one time they 

were in need. How many of this class do we now know amongst those 

working at our craft who forget what this organization has done for them. 

TY T 

NSIGNED LETTERS sent to the General Office are not given any 

recognition. They are usually thrown into the wastebasket. Persons 

who do not have the courage to sign their letters do not deserve any 
recognition. As a rule such letters contain lies. 


Tv T 


ONEST CRITICISM is justifiable and helpful. Dishonesty begins 
when a person finds fault with everything in sight. Generally the 
individual to whom nothing appears right has a selfish motive and he is 
trying, by playing to the mob and the multitude, to either disrupt the 
union or get a job for himself. 
Tr 


O MAN is more dangerous than the chronic kicker who has no helpful 

suggestions to offer. He is of great injury to our unions today. A 
chronic kicker sometimes turns out to be a detective agent. We found 
this to be true in Pittsburgh and other places. His method is to create 
discontent and trouble for the officers of the union, thereby helping to 
destroy the organization itself. 


Vi¥F 


A MEN should tase just pride in their actions and especially when 
through said actions they have been able to do something helpful in 
their unions or outside of their unions. 
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Leaders in All Walks Show Con- 
fidence by Taking Union Labor 


Life Insurance Policies 


1701 Connecticut Avenue, | 
Washington, D. C. 


Not only is the Union Labor Life 
Insurance Company, labor’s great 
trade union insurance institution, 
rapidly forging ahead in its task of 
providing protection for trade union- 
ists and their families, but it is win- 
ning confidence in all circles with a 
rapidity that is amazing. This is 
brought out in material just made 
public by President Matthew Woll of 
the company, in which he offers a 
partial list of leading men through- 
out the country who have taken indi- 
vidual policies for themselves. 

The company asserts what is un- 
doubtedly the truth in saying that 
it could not have written insurance 
for so many men of high standing 
in walks of life outside the labor field 
had it not been for the absolute con- 
fidence of those men in the soundness 
of the plan upon which the Union 
Labor Life Insurance Company is or- 
ganized. Among those outside the 
labor field who have applied for 
Union Labor Life Insurance Com- 
pany policies are the following: 

James Albert Hamilton, former 
secretary of state of the state of 
New York. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt, business 
executive and leading figure in na- 
tional Democratic politics. 
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Will H. Hays, arbiter of the motion 
picture industry. 

Owen D. Young, chairman of the 
board of directors of General Elec- 
tric. 

William Blau, lawyer and former 
magistrate, New York City. 

Nathan D. Perlman, lawyer, asso- 
ciated with labor’s counsel in the bat- 
tle against the recent Interborough 
injunction. 

Herbert Hoover, United States sec- 
retary of commerce. 

Vincent Leibell, lawyer, member of 
the firm of Phillips, Leibell & Field- 
ing, New York City. 

Warren Fielding, of Phillips, Lei- 
bell & Fielding. 

James J. Davis, United States sec- 
retary of labor. 

Joseph Wiley, business manager, 
the New York Times. 

George Combs, “baby” member of 
Congress. 

Preston Davie, lawyer and busi- 
ness executive. 

Arthur Garfield Hays, lawyer, 
head of the firm of Hays, H. John & 
Buckley. 

Norman N. Thomas, president of 
the League of Industrial Democracy. 

Emanuel Cellers, member of Con- 
gress. 

Douglass Elliman, New York real 
estate operator. 

Robert Wolf, consulting engineer, 
firm of Wolf & Hill, New York City. 

Sylvester Ryan, assistant district 
attorney, Bronx County, New York. 

James A. Beha, commissioner, 
New York State Insurance Depart- 
ment. 

Jeremiah T. Mahoney, justice of 
the Supreme Court, New York state. 

John F. Hughes, lawyer, of the 
firm of Phillips, Leibell & Fielding. 

Sam A. Lewisohn, investment 
banker, firm of Adolph Lewisohn & 
Co. 

John B. Coyne, executive, New 
York City. 

It will be noted that this partial 


° 


list includes two members of the 
President’s cabinet, two members of 
Congress and members of some of the 
professions. A complete list would, 
it is announced, include representa- 
tives of practically all the profes- 
sions. 

However, important though it may 
be to have the confidence of leading 
men outside of labor ranks, it is 
equally important to point out that 
bringing such men in touch with 
trade unionists through labor’s in- 
surance company is bound to assist 
in breaking down possible prejudices 
against trade unionism and so re- 
sult in a gain for trade unionism as 
such. 

More important to the company 
itself, naturally, is the progress be- 
ing made in insuring trade unions 
and trade unionists. In this direc- 
tion work is being pushed with all 
possible vigor. One of the latest poli- 
cies written covers a membership of 
500 union musicians in Montreal, 
Canada, covering each member for 
$1,000. This policy came to the com- 
pany without any personal solicita- 
tion whatever, the entire transaction 
having been conducted by mail. Not 
only this, but the Theatrical Stage 
Employes and several other unions 
are making inquiries leading to 
group insurance policies. At the time 
of the annual meeting of sharehold- 
ers it was announced that there was 
then in effect group insurance total- 
ing more than $34,000,000, protect- 
ing nearly 50,000 trade unionists. 

The company’s agency operations 
have been revised and new agency 
contracts are now in force through- 
out the field. This has resulted in in- 
vigorating the agency force every- 
where. In fact, the attitude of the 
whole trade union movement, includ- 
ing those employed by the company 
and those for whom insurance is pro- 
vided, is precisely that expressed by 
William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, when, 
in addressing his felicitations to the 
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recent meeting of the company’s 
shareholders, he said: 

“T extend felicitations to the offi- 
cers and stockholders of the Union 
Labor Life Insurance Company at 
their second annual meeting of share- 
holders. The substantial progress 
which you have thus far made is in- 
dicative of the further progress 
which you will make. Based upon 
the experience of the past two years 
you will be in a position to plan con- 
structively and legislate wisely. 
Please be assured I am deeply inter- 
ested in the Union Labor Life Insur- 
ance Company and I bespeak for its 
officers and shareholders the fullest 
measure of future success.” 

MATTHEW WOLL, Pres., 
Union Labor Life Ins. Co. 
April 16, 1928. 


Give this labor company your 
help. Every time you encourage a 
working man to take on a little in- 
surance you are helping him and his 
family.—EDITOR. 





National Council for Prevention 
of War 


532 Seventeenth St., Northwest 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


April 11, 1928. 
Dear Friend: 


We are getting in deeper and 
deeper in Nicaragua. The refusal of 
the Conservative party to pass a law 
authorizing us to sponsor the elec- 
tion means that our promised “fair 
elections” will be unconstitutional 
and no decree such as our puppet 
Diaz has issued can make the elec- 
tion valid in the eyes of Chamorro’s 
party. His party has repudiated the 
results in advance. 

On the other hand, many of the 
Liberals no longer trust our candi- 
date, Moncada. Therefore, when he 
is elected next October, he will be 
almost as destitute of popular sup- 
port as Adolfo Diaz has been. The 


XUM 


result will be that the marines will 
have to stay to prop him up in his 
chair for the same reason that they 
are there now holding up the arms 
of the unpopular Diaz. 


General Lane, recently from the 
Nicaraguan front, declared before 
the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee that if we withdrew, Sandino 
would probably be proclaimed presi- 
dent. He has become the popular 
hero by fighting us successfully for 
nearly a year. Even if our marines 
succeed in killing him we shall not 
thereby have popularized our inter- 
vention, but the contrary. We shall 
have made Sandino in his martyr- 
dom the hero of all Latin-America. 

There seems to be no question that 
our State Department is sick of the 
Nicaraguan mess, but sees no way of 
getting out of Nicaragua without 
leaving chaos behind and suffering 
great loss of prestige. The sugges- 
tion has been made that Latin-Amer- 
ican countries be encouraged to offer 
their good offices, as they have done 
on one or more similar occasions in 
the past. It has been suggested also 
that some method be sought of 
achieving joint responsibility for law 
and order in Nicaragua. Sandino de- 
clares that he will not lay down his 
arms until the marines are with- 
drawn, and then only on condition 
that Latin-Americans supervise the 
election. There is no indication that 
the State Department is contemplat- 
ing the acceptance of any of the 
suggestions that have been made. 

Sincerely yours, 
FREDERICK J. LIBBY, 
Executive Secretary. 





Stock Ownership Is Sham 


Employes’ stock ownership goes 
the way of other anti-union schemes 
when cold figures are presented. 

Stock ownership of steel trust em- 
ployes is given wide publicity, but 
latest figures show this scheme is of 
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little consequence, though it has been 
in operation for seventeen years. 
The steel trust had 253,199 em- 
ployes—including managerial staffs 
—in 1926. The trust has outstanding 
3,602,811 shares of preferred stock 
and 7,116,235 shares of common 
stock, or a total of 10,719,046 shares. 


December 31 last 46,048 employes 
were registered holders of only 
146,381 shares of preferred stock 
and 662,353 shares of common stock. 

An additional 24,576 employes had 
open subscriptions for the purchase 
of stock, but were not registered 
holders of stock. 

It would be interesting to know 
how many of the 46,048 registered 
shareholders are executives, man- 
agers, superintendents, office men, 
foremen and petty bosses of the 
trust’s numerous units, and how 
many are so-called wage earners.— 
News Letter. 





Statement of Edward F. McGrady, 
Representing the American 
Federation of Labor 


The American Federation of Labor 
gladly joins hands with all groups in 
our country who stand for good citi- 
zenship and reverence and obedience 
to the law of the land, and from 
these standpoints we desire to place 
ourselves squarely on record in favor 
of legislation that will curb the 
alarming increase in crime that 
seems to be sweeping the nation and 
ever on the increase. 

Well organized and efficiently con- 
ducted crime has increased its activi- 
ties and broadened its scope until we 
are now told by city, state and fed- 
eral authorities that approximately 
$500,000,000 worth of goods is stolen 
every year. This represents a tre- 
mendous loss to the owners, but it is 
an equally tremendous indictment 
against the present method of coping 
with this serious situation, and un- 


less organized society immediately 
grapples with this problem and finds 
a solution, conditions that are well- 
nigh intolerable will surely become 
worse. 

The master criminal is the “fence.” 
The organized bands of thieves, as 
well as the individual thief or bur- 
glar are encouraged by the “fence,” 
and, in fact, he places orders with 
these lawbreakers for certain kinds 
of goods that he knows there is a 
market for and he disposes of the 
loot. If the law forces can cripple the 
“fence” with his force of agents who 
store the stolen property and who 
later distribute it, the backbone of 
organized thievery would be broken. 

Crime, its activities and the dispo- 
sition of its loot have become a 
highly organized business. In fact, 
this seems to be the age of efficiently 
conducted banditry. These organized 
thieves located in the larger cities in 
the different states work from the 
inside as well as from the outside. 
They seem to know when valuable 
shipments are to be made either by 
water, rail or truck and they are pre- 
pared to hold up with the least pos- 
sible risk not only truckloads but ac- 
tually trainloads of merchandise. 
They, through their organization, 
know to whom to go and where to 
go to have it stored and to whom to 
go in every state to dispose of the 
loot with little or no risk to them- 
selves, and everybody engaging in 
these various transactions gets his 
commission or profit just as commis- 
sion merchants would in legitimate 
business, and it has been pointed out 
many, many times that perfectly 
honest business men buy and sell 


much of these goods as bankrupt — 


stocks. 


At the present time the criminal 
receiver or “fence” seems to be 
fairly immune from prosecution be- 
cause, while the crime is committed 
in one state, the “fence” has his re- 
ceiving and distributing agents lo- 
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cated in several states, and the net 
result is that no state is in a position 
to deal with the situation as effec- 
tively as is necessary in order to 
break up this nefarious traffic and 
destroy the system. Public prosecu- 
tors all claim that under our present 
laws it is almost impossible to get a 
prosecution for the criminal “fence” 
or receiver of stolen goods. We need 
a law to prohibit the shipment of 
stolen goods in interstate commerce 
and to provide adequate punishment 
for the same. The thieves, the re- 
ceiver, the disposer and the witnesses 
all must be reached more effectively 
by state and federal co-operation and 
authority. 

It may be that H. R. 10287, the bill 
that is now being considered, may 
have to be amended to meet some ob- 
jections that have been raised by 
members of this committee. If so, 
this meets with our approval. We 
do not hold for any particular bill, 
but we are very anxious to remedy 
the evils that merchants and others 
are now suffering from by this 
wholesale plunder, and we are par- 
ticularly anxious to reach the 
“fence,” or the disposer of stolen 
goods. We willingly trust this com- 
mittee of skilled lawyers and hon- 
ored members of the bar to correct 
the bill in any section that they think 
needs correction in order to remove 
the present difficulty in securing 
prosecutions. 





Economics and Hates Leading 
War Factors 


Washington.—“Imperialism is one 
of the most active causes of interna- 
tional rivalry and war,” according to 
a committee report on the “Sources 
of International Enmity” to the sec- 
ond annual meeting of the Catholic 
Association for International Peace. 

The chairman of the committee is 
Prof. Parker T. Moon of Columbia 
University, New York City. 


The report lists contemporary im- 
perialism, territorial nationalism, 
economic causes, excessive arma- 
ments and hate propaganda as causes 
of international enmity. 


Contemporary imperialism, the 
committee says, “is the tendency of 
industrial nations and particularly 
the great powers, to acquire colonies, 
protectorates, spheres of influence, 
concessions, leased territories or 
other forms of dominion over regions 
having undeveloped economic re- 
sources and weak or unstable gov- 
ernments.” 

Numerous examples are deduced 
from the history of the last genera- 
tion of attacks by single powers on 
such regions, or rivalry among the 
powers for particular localities and 
of armed resistance by peoples who 
are the subject of imperial ventures. 

Hate propaganda, whether actu- 
ated by private interests and the 
hope of business profits or by disin- 
terested patriotism, is conducted, the 
committee finds, in every important 
country and fosters enmity. ‘While 
on one hand instances of pacifist 
propaganda in the schools call forth 
occasional outbursts of patriotic in- 
dignation, on the other hand a great 
deal of war-like propaganda passes 
almost unnoticed, save for occasional 
investigations and reports. 

“The tendency of certain text- 
books and the manner of teaching 
history in many schools—not in the 
United States alone, but in other 
countries as well—is to increase, 
however unintentionally, the interna- 
tional misunderstandings and an- 
tipathies which make for enmity and 
war. If conquerors are exalted as 
heroes and men of peace given scant 
notice, the effect is to train young 
minds to follow new Napoleons, Bis- 
marcks and Cavours into military 
adventures. If history touches on 
foreign nations only where they have 
been encountered as foes in past 
wars, or if alien races are described 
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as inferior and backward, or if the 
rankling memory is perpetuated of 
atrocities and aggressions committed 
by foreigners without an impartial 
weighing of such atrocities—if edu- 
cation follows these lines, the mind 
of youth is prepared for international 
enmity. 

“Only by giving due attention to 
the dependence of nations upon one 
another, and upon the contributions 
of various nations and different races 
to human progress, can education 
create the depth of sympathy and 
breadth of understanding so neces- 
sary if international hatreds are to 
be avoided.”—News Letter. 





Higher Wage Plea to Gouge Public 


New York.—The anti-union Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit Company 
pleads for an increase of fares from 
five to seven cents that wages may 
be increased. 

The increase means an additional 
$29,200,000 a year to the company, 
from which the 14,000 employes 
will receive $4,000,000. 

The subways are owned by the 
city and leased to the Interborough 
under a five-cent fare contract. The 
city secured a_ state injunction 
against violation of this contract, but 
the company carried the case to the 
federal courts. Two cents extra on 
each of the 4,000,000 daily patrons 
means $80,000 a day. 

“Insiders” in Wall Street are so 
confident that the federal court will 
annul the contract that they have 
boosted Interborough stock. 


The Interborough maintains a 
company “union” and is resisting 
efforts of the legitimate Amalga- 
mated Association of Street Car Men 
to organize these employes.—News 
Letter. 


Control ef International Union 
Bank Passes 


Control of the International Union 
Bank, established January 5, 1924, 
by the needle trades unions of New 
York, Morris Hillquit, counsel for the 
bank, announced yesterday, has 
passed into the hands of a group 
prominent in which is S. H. Shatkin, 
former president of the Burns 
Brothers Coal Company. 

Sale of the controlling stock is a 
direct result of the Communist di- 
rected strikes in the garment and fur 
trades of 1926, when stock held by 
the local unions was pledged for loans 
totaling $389,000. With the failure 
of the strikes the locals were unable 
to meet the notes and some five 
months ago, Mr. Hillquit said, the 
sale of the bank stock to individuals 
began. 

The passing of control of the In- 
ternational from union hands reduces 
the number of labor banks in New 
York to two—the Federation Bank 
and Trust Company, now the largest 
labor bank in the United States, and 
the Amalgamated Bank. Two years 
ago the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers’ Co-operative Bank and 
Trust Company was absorbed by the 
Terminal Trust Company. — New 
York World, March 17. 

Morris Hillquit and his friends now 
practically own this bank which was 
started by the Internationa] Ladies 
Garment Workers’ Union. Mr. Hill- 
quit and his friends, so we are in- 
formed, own a controlling interest in 
the Burns Brothers Coal Company of 
New York, one of the largest dis- 
tributing retail and wholesale coal 
companies in America. Mr. Hillquit 
has been for years one of the leading 
Socialists in America. He is also one 
of the able lawyers of New York City 
and very often represents large cor- 
porations.—EDITOR’s NOTE. 
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Shop-Worn Economics Used 
to Lull Public 


Washington.—Harry M. Cassidy, 
assistant professor of economics, 
University of North Carolina, rejects 
the plausible patter that is being 
dished out by one class of present- 
day economists. 


Writing a review of Edmund E. 
Lincoln’s “Steps in Industry” in 
American Federationist, current is- 
sue, Professor Cassidy takes sharp 
issue with these shop-worn state- 
ments: 


“Opportunity is still open to all 
and rewards are usually in propor- 
tion to effort. 


“Profits * * * are the reward of 
superior efficiency in management. 

“As a rule, the highest wages are 
paid and the steadiest employment 
is found in those concerns which 
make the highest profits.” 


“Statements such as these, when 
taken together,” said Professor Cas- 
sidy, “lead very nicely to the conclu- 
sion expressed in the chapter head- 
ing ‘Business Means Creative Serv- 
ice.’ In other words, they serve as 
a complete white-washing of the 
business system as we know it in the 
United States today. They suggest 
that things-as-they-are are just 
right. They encourage apathy to- 
ward the multitudinous social and 
economic problems that surround us. 
This is the result that Mr. Lincoln 
achieves, whether he intends it or 
not. His principles have been nicely 
dressed up for popular consumption. 
But a good many of them are old and 
rotten. Much of the competitive 
theory has been thoroughly discred- 
ited. Surely Mr. Lincoln, who is an 
economist of some repute, is aware 
of this. Why pass on out-of-date 
theory merely because it lends itself 
to simple statement?” 


Professor Cassidy says “Steps in 
Industry” has the tone of the famil- 


iar house organ whose chief purpose 
is to teach the workers “sound prin- 
ciples”’—to get up early, never tell 
lies, love their boss and leave wage 
advances to his enlightened decision. 
—News Letter. 





Politics Is Sctence of Government 


Trade unionists should not be af- 
fected by present-day cynicism to- 
ward political activity. 

Those who encourage this flip- 
pancy seek a free field to use govern- 
ment for their individual purpose. 

Corrupt politicians are but a reflex 
of those who contribute funds to 
make this corruption possible. 

Governmental wrongs can not be 
righted if citizens affect a contempt 
for politics and refuse to vote. This 
attitude is always cheered by those 
who live by privilege. 

The term “politics,” in its best 
sense, is defined in the Century Dic- 
tionary: 

“The science or practice of govern- 
ment, the regulation and government 
of a nation or state for the preserva- 
tion of its safety, peace and pros- 
perity.” 

The term “politician” is defined: 

“One who is versed in the science 
of government and the art of govern- 
ing; one who is skilled in politics.” 

It should be the proud boast of 
every American that he is versed in 
the science of government—that he 
is a politician and that he takes an 
active part in politics. 

To do otherwise is to surrender 
the field to those who have a sinister 
purpose when they encourage voters 
to “keep away from politics.” This 
advice is freely given but never fol- 
lowed by privilege seekers.—News 
Letter. 





Let us treat kindly the unfriendly ; 
seek to help the unwilling; and dis- 
play compassion for the ignorant. 
These are surely signs of intelligence. 
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(By Daniel J. Tobin) 


W: ALL KNOW the old Biblical saying, “He that lives by the sword shall 
perish by the sword.” This saying, in its proper translation, means that 
as you live so shall you die. If you always live a clean, honest and decent 
life, you have peace and happiness, even though you may be poor, and 
when the end comes you can look your family, your friends and your asso- 
ciates in the face and feel you have done a man’s duty throughout your 
life. On the contrary, if a man lives by wrongdoing, by cheating, by be- 
traying his neighber and his friends, by playing the so-called fox and 
double-crossing every one—though apparently successful—his life is over- 
flowing with discontent and suspicion and no matter how callous and dar- 
ing he presumes to be, in his heart he feels that spirit of dissatisfaction 
and suspicion which makes his life miserable and prevents him from enjoy- 
ing peace and happiness even though he seems to be somewhat prosperous. 

All of the money made by Sinclair through his wrongdoing in manipu- 
lating and putting into practice schemes and projects which necessitated 
the corruption of public officials amounts to nothing to him now even if 
he be finally acquitted by the Supreme Court of the United States. The 
disgrace te his family and his friends resulting from the publicity given 
his actions can never be eliminated during his natural life. Not only has 
he been disgrac.1 himself, but he has pulled down all of his friends 
with him. 

Don’t believe the man who tells you that such men do not care if 
their families suffer disgrace, for although outwardly they brazenly try 
to bluff the people with whom they come in contact, when their little 
children, their boy or girl, have to blush with shame for the actions of 
their father, the intense agony suffered by such men burns into their very 
souls. You can not beat. the game of life by playing your cards crooked. 
You may escape for a time, but it will be for just so long. Some persons 
escape and cover up longer than others, but eventually they get caught 
and they never, at any time, can escape from the thought uppermost in 
their minds, that they are living on the verge of exposure and disgrace. 

“Conscience makes cowards of us all.” 

The bank clerk who begins to steal gradually by taking a dollar or 
two and balances his books so that the bank examiners may not discover 
what he is doing, day by day gets deeper into the mire and becomes bolder 
and increases his stealings, because the passion for stealing, once begun, 
becomes a disease which eats into the human heart and destroys it the 
same as a cancer destroys the body. From the very beginning of his 
theft of the first dollar that individual begins shivering in constant fear 
that his crime may be detected and he then thinks of the disgrace, and 
perhaps of the years he may have t« — in the penitentiary—which 
might not be so bad were it not for the filth and dirt—all of which is 
nothing compared to the years of me,..al agony through which he has 

passed thinking of the disgrace he has brought upon his family and the 
Sieh who trusted him. 

The business agent or secretary-treasurer of a local union, selected by 
his fellow workers and trusted by them, who plays the game wrong, is 
perhaps the meanest kind of a thief imaginable, because he has stolen 
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from men who are honest, from men who trusted him and from men 
whe seiected him to guard their funds, and also because when his shortage 
becomes known and his embezzlement is exposed it brings disgrace on 


the Labor Movement and helps weaken the confidence of the dues-paying 
members. 


This fellow, tco, may escape for a certain length of time, but even- 
tually he also wil! be caught, and any local union that endeavors to protect 
such an individval who has stolen the funds of the local, such a union 
deserves, and should be, expelled from the International organization. In 
time the local may again be reorganized, but the officers in charge of the 
local at the time it attempted to cover up or otherwise protect the indi- 
vidual guilty of taking the funds should never be allowed to again 
hold office. 

The Internaticnal Union insists that secretary-treasurers be bonded. 
Bonding companies today make inquiry as to the character of men holding 
such offices. One can not blame the bonding companies for doing so as 
it is a cold-blooded business proposition to them and they are in the 
business for the purpose of earning dividends for their stockholders. 
When a man’s application for a bond is accepted, it is a recommendation 
that the individual is trustworthy. When a secretary-treasurer goes 
wrong, having been found short in his accounts or that he has absconded 
with the funds of the local by the auditor or the local trustees, the bonding 
company has the right to prosecute him and under our contract with the 
bonding company the local union is supposed to render all possible assist- 
ance in said prosecution. At any rate, the International Union insists 


that the local does not endeavor to protect the individual who goes wrong 
and steals the funds. 


We have very few instances of shortage amongst our local officers. 
Ninety-nine per cent of the officers of our local unions handling their 
money are thoroughly honest, but, like all other human institutions, every 
now and then some fellow who has had that strain of degeneracy trans- 
mitted to him through some ancestor becomes a local officer and finally 
falls, being found short in his accounts; due sometimes to gambling, 
sometimes there is another woman in the case, but fundamentally the 
cause is that that old stamp of honesty and decency is not in the indi- 
vidual. Such an individual, no matter how pleasant he may be in other 
ways, does not deserve any consideration from the membership and should 
be eliminated and prosecuted by the organization. 

Such men, as I said before, get caught eventually. It is a certainty 
that they can not escape indefinitely. In your district look around and 
inquire as to where the men who were short in their accounts are, and 
you will find that they have been eliminated, disgraced and repudiated 
and many of them driven from the community in which they resided 
formerly in peace and happiness, with their families. 

So it is in other situations and walks of life. If you win, you must 
win by square-dealing, as a fight won otherwise is not a victory. In 
addition to playing the game square—and being square, one may be 
fearless—union men must always bear in mind that it is their duty as 
union men and representatives of the union to be honest and square, as 
their actions have a great effect upon the moral tone of the community. 
Representatives of unions today must win their victories by honest per- 
suasion, by square-dealing, by diplomacy and intelligence. The days of 
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the old bulldozing, threatening, defiant business agent or representative is 
a thing of the past. Labor unions must not make the mistake of thinking 
that because they are thoroughly organized and have had considerable 
success that they are all powerful. 

Again I repeat, no institution can win continuously except it is 
operated on a foundation of justice. This has been demonstrated in some 
of the best organized cities in the country. The building trades of 
Chicago and of San Francisco were, perhaps, the two most powerful labor 
institutions in the world, but both of them have been set back, and in 
San Francisco at the present time, we are sorry to say, open shop condi- 
tions prevail in most of the building trades organizations. 

Men in the business world are not asleep at the switch. Had they 
been asleep they would not have become the successful business men that 
they are today in Chicago, New York and other places. They know the 
history, and if they don’t know they can quickly find out,.of every repre- 
sentative of labor with whom they are doing business. They know all 
about not only his public actions, but also all about his private life. 

Dealing with unions today is a scientific proposition, and nothing 
like it used to be years ago. A team or truck owner today, before he can 
advance the wages of his men, usually has to have the consent of the 
merchants by whom his trucks are employed. A master truck owner can 
advance wages only when there is some hope of his getting an advance 
in the prices he is obtaining for hauling. Consequently the merchant 
becomes the direct party in the transaction, and as it affects all mer- 
chants, because of the possibility of their rates being increased, they are 
usually organized into a merchants’ association, which is again influenced 
and instructed by the bankers from whom they borrow and then by the 
attorneys of the other employers’ associations, and word is passed on to 
the team owner whether or not consideration will be given the request of 
the union. You can see, therefore, that it is an endless chain of far- 
reaching proportions which the representatives and committees of the 
locals do not seem to quite thoroughly understand. When a disagreement 
takes place and a union goes on strike, it is not only fighting that one 
team owner but it is fighting the other members of the team owners’ 
association, which renders assistance to a fellow victim, the merchants’ 
association, the several other employers’ associations, and, eventually, the 
banking group that loans money to the merchants, and very often those 
influences have sufficient power to bring to their aid and assistance the 
municipal government with its police protection. 

From this you will see that the old system of dealing directly with 
the employers, which obtained some years ago, is passe, and let me say, 
before bringing this article to a close, that there are very few, if any, 
unions that can battle the combination as outlined above, when that com- 
bination makes up its mind and places its back up against the wall and 
decides to fight. That combination can exterminate any individual who 
tries to bluff them or practices strong-arm methods. That combination 
can destroy any union which does not play the game with reason and 
justice. That combination can also employ strong-arm methods—as it 
has done—by placing badges on men sent out to protect those, who have, 
in many instances, violated the law. 

This combination, which I have pictured above, has demonstrated 
its power to do such things in every city where it has made up its mind 
that Labor was becoming too dominating or was encouraging, through 
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false leadership, as they believed, unholy tactics in their industries and 
communities. Just witness what the combined interests have done to 
the Miners’ Union. By their browbeating and method of starvation, they 
have driven the union mine workers and officers into a condition bordering 
on slavery, with suffering, privation and disease raging everywhere 
through the mining districts. 

Again I repeat, in order that you may be prepared, that only through 
diplomacy and exercising good judgment and using your brains; by 
strategy, based on square dealing, can you, as a representative, or your 
union as a whole, continue to prosper or even hold what you now have. 


TOT F 


Ar THE RECENT MEETING of the General Executive Board, the proceedings 
of which were published in the February issue of our magazine, you no 
doubt noticed that the board decided to recognize and celebrate the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the birth of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, which will take place on October Ist of this year. The 
matter of making preparations to properly celebrate this eventful occa- 
sion was delegated to the General President and General Secretary-Treas- 
urer, and for reasons of our own we have decided that the celebration 
shall take place in the city of Cincinnati. 

I mention this matter in this issue of the Journal so that you can 
now prepare to have your local represented on that occasion. There will 
undoubtedly be a banquet and other entertainment, all of which will be 
paid for by the International Union. Invitations will be sent out at the 
proper time. 

The traveling and hotel expenses of the representatives attending 
this banquet will have to be taken care of by the local unions. 

This will give us an opportunity of getting together, after a quarter 
of a century, and reviewing the work which has been done by our splendid 
organization. We expect one, and not more than two, delegates from each 
local union to be present on that occasion. 

Make preparations now by setting aside each month some small sum 
to help pay the carfare and hotel expenses of the representatives who will 
attend this all-important event in the history of our union. 


TTT 


E very ONE who can possibly afford it should have a little car or auto- 
mobile for himself and his family. However, any one who can not afford 
it should not have one. Running into debt, mortgaging the week’s pay 
before it is earned and buying on the installment plan is the curse of the 
workers of the nation at the present time. This curse or white plague 
of installment buying is permeating the country in a manner never before 
experienced in the history of our nation.. Men and women seem to be 
losing their power of resistance or their ability to turn down the high- 
pressure salesmen, and refuse to mortgage their earnings a year in 
advance. It is not for the necessities of life that they are going into debt, 
but for the luxuries of the present-day life, and the desire for such luxuries 
is destroying our womanhood and manhood. This has its evil effect 
because as soon as the workers are thrown out of employment for a week 
or ten days they are practically on the verge of starvation, because when 
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working they are paying for the automobile, the radio, the victrola, and 
for everything else in our new civilization, but few are paying for the 
sewing machine. Perhaps the sewing machine is not necessary, for today 
garments may be purthased cheaper than they can be made. However, 
the wholesome habit of saving a dollar seems to be a thing of the past, 
not alone amongst the younger generation, but is also creeping in amongst 
the heads of households. 

Workers forget that for the things they buy on the installment plan 
they pay almost double, no matter what the plausible salesman may say 
to the contrary. 

Today in this country there are five or six individuals with white 
collars on, putting their heads together trying to plan some scheme 
whereby they may whittle from the worker his hard-earned dollar. They 
call themselves intensive salesmen who work on a commission basis, but 
their high-pressure methods and schemes are just barely within the law, 
otherwise they might be called embezzlers. 

No wonder there are so many failures in marriages today; so many 
marriages on the rocks of distress, due mostly to the lack of having the 
old power of resistance and of being unable to do without the things which 
are not necessary or which they could get along without. 

The divorce courts of our country today are grinding out more 
divorces and separating more couples than the churches and justices of 
the peace are uniting in marriages. The thought of bringing up a family 
amongst the younger generation is entirely a thing of the past. Our gov- 
ernment, seemingly, is powerless to act and the churches are losing their 
influence on their people in this matter of all-importance to the continuity 
of the American race. 

Wages have been increased for those who are organized, but there 
are millions who are not organized, where no increase has obtained. It is 
useless for a man to work and get higher wages if the spendthrifts at 
home do not understand or have not been trained to realize that every 
dollar has been earned through the sweat of the toiler and should be 
regarded as precious. 

In the old days it was always considered an honorable ambition, 
worthy of applause, for a man to buy his little home and pay for it as 
he went along. Today that custom does not obtain except amongst those 
coming from southern European countries. Our young Americans, with 
few exceptions, find their domicile in the two-room apartment and their 
boiled dinners are purchased from the can factories of the A. & P. 
chain stores. 

Let us who are members of trade unions endeavor to instill into the 
minds of our membership the necessity of being frugal—although not 
miserly—of being careful in our spendings but not denying ourselves the 
necessaries of life, of being real men and women, copying some of the 
standards existing amongst those who came before us—the love of home 
and wife and friends. 


= @ 


We ARE PASSING through a period of depression in industry, resulting 
in unemployment such as has not been experienced in this country during 
the past twenty years, with the exception of a short period immediately 
after the ending of the war. 
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The pity of it is, we are producing and manufacturing more than we 
ever did before, but it is being done with one-half the number of human 
beings that were formerly employed. Intensive and high-producing ma- 
chinery is everywhere taking the place of human labor. It has been 
admitted by all sides, both the company officials and the United Mine 
Workers’ representatives, that enough coal can be produced in this coun- 
try, under normal conditions, with all of its industries, by one-half the 
number of men that were employed in 1918. 

Machinery has got into the mines and they can now take out as 
much coal with two men on a machine as it took thirty men to get 
out twenty-five years ago. 

It has been testified to recently that a girl in a razor blade factory, 
with the aid of a machine, is now doing the work which, fifteen years ago, 
it took thirty girls to do. A cutter in a garment factory, making men’s 
clothing, can cut from a pattern, with an electric cutter, from ten to 
twenty coats or vests or pants, at one cutting, layers of goods being placed 
one on top of the other. In the old days cutters, with their scissors, cut 
each piece separately. In glass factories bottles are now being turned out 
by the thousands by a machine operated by a girl. A few years ago it took 
about a hundred men to do this work, and as a consequence over-produc- 
tion obtains as a result of the employment of all kinds of machines. 


Twenty years ago the Cigarmakers’ Union was one of the strongest 
and most powerful unions in America. Cigars then were all made by 
hand. Today ninety-five per cent of the cigars sold in our country are 
turned out by machinery and the machine can be operated by a girl of 
ordinary intelligence, again displacing hundreds of men. 

I could go on down the line mentioning different industries where 
human labor has been displaced and endless over-producing machinery 
has been substituted, with the result that eighty per cent of the indus- 
tries of our country can now turn out as much manufactured products in 
eight months of the year as will supply our country for twelve months. 
You can see from this that unless we find other fields for the purchase of 
our surplus products there must be, for the workers, an idle period of at 
least four months in each year. 

The same amount of coal can now be delivered in our large cities with 
a five or seven-ton truck, operated by two men, as was formerly delivered 
by seven sets of men and three-horse wagons. What’s the answer? We 
must find a solution. Apparently in order that this work may be dis- 
tributed around amongst a greater number of men, the only answer is 
the shorter work-day and the shorter work-week. In the trades which are 
now working eight hours a day, seven hours should prevail, and in the 
different lines of work where the five and a half day week prevails the 
five-day week should obtain. 

With the machinery now in use which is turning out this enormous 
amount of manufactured products every moment of the worker’s time 
is consumed and the strictest and closest attention of the worker is de- 
manded by the machine. Consequently, the nerve-racking condition ob- 
taining amongst the workers in factories necessitates conservation of 
health and strength, and the answer is, shorter hours of labor. 

The seriousness of the unemployment situation, as demonstrated 
during the past six months, is of such a nature that our government 
officials must take notice or else in a few years our country will be in the 
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same state of impoverishment that now obtains in practically every 
section of Europe. 


TFT 


Tuer IS NO PROSPERITY in a community where wages are low, and wages 
are low where workers are unorganized. 

If a man is earning only fifteen dollars per week, he can spend only 
fifteen. He can not pay bills; he can not get his teeth looked after; he 
can not have his eyes taken care of; he becomes a broken-down machine, 
a physical wreck, cast on the human junkpile early in life. He can spend 
only what he earns. He can save nothing for a rainy day. Through the 
Union he gets decent wages and lives like a human being, like a real 
American. 
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The NEGRO OF THE SOUTH, because of his illiteracy and not having, in 
many places, emerged sufficiently from the ignorance of slavery, is con- 
sidered shiftless. However, a vast improvement is taking place in many 
districts amongst the negroes from an educational, sanitary and healthful 
standpoint. 

Colored men are admitted to membership in our union where they 
are working at our craft, and, in nearly every instance, they make first- 
class union men. 

Employers take advantage of colored men at every opportunity, but 
we are hopeful, as time goes on, that the colored men driving motor 
trucks and wagons will realize the importance of organization. 

Every so often complaints are made at the conventions of the 
American Federation of Labor and to the Executive Council that no 
effort is being made by the American Federation of Labor to organize 
colored men. This statement is not true. The same attention is given to 
districts where colored men are numerous towards organizing them as is 
given to all other classes of workers. 

There are some organizations that, on account of their rules, discrimi- 
nate somewhat against admitting colored men, but those organizations are 
few. The great bulk, yes, it is safe to say, ninety-seven per cent of the 
organizations chartered by the American Federation of Labor admit 
colored men to membership if they are working at their craft. 

I publish this statement because of the fact, at the present time, 
literature is being circulated by colored organizations, and other agencies, 
endeavoring to arouse a feeling of prejudice in the minds of the unthink- 
ing colored people that the American Federation of Labor is not desirous 
of admitting colored people into the membership of the respective unions 
affiliated with that institution. 

Colored men are admitted to membership in this organization with- 
out discrimination, when working at our business, but they are pretty 
difficult to organize. 

TT FT 


Wihairne ANYTHING in a letter that you can not face the world with is 
the work of an imbecile. It may be years after when this letter will 
flaunt you in the face and make you wish you were more careful or tactful. 
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The written word, once it leaves your possession, may live to destroy 
you. I have known of letters written in secret that helped to ruin the 
writer and oftentimes the writer’s friends. While nothing does more 
good or brings more comfort to a friend or to a business associate than a 
letter well and carefully written, nothing brings more sorrow than a 
letter of the other kind. 
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Lue GREATEST INJURY parents can do their children is to satisfy their 
every whim. Children ought to be taught that they must deny themselves 
certain things which they think they need. If you love them have the 
strength to refuse them money which is to be spent foolishly or for 
luxuries which they do not need. 


Some of the strongest men in life, men who are capable of brazenly 
fighting serious conditions which arise in their business or their public 
careers, weaken before the plea of their daughter or son when they beg 
for an extra few dollars to be spent in the flapper manner which helps to 
weaken the future manhood and womanhood of the children. 

It is pitiable to see boys and girls fifteen and sixteen years of age 
running madly through our large cities and towns in automobiles, some- 
times purchased by the parents on the installment plan. 

While the automobile has been a great service and has helped modern 
civilization, it has had a greater tendency to destroy the moral stamina 
of our boys and girls than anything else which has come out in the last 
generation. 


I know you may say, perhaps, that I am not up-to-date, that I am 
old-fashioned, that I do not realize that there has been a change. Don’t 
make that mistake, for I am living amongst our present conditions of life 
every day, I have raised sons and now have a daughter almost eighteen 
year of age, in college, so I know something about the responsibility of 
raising children, and it is heart-rending to see what is going on all 
around us. 

Some of our high schools, from latest reports, are nothing better 
than institutions tending to destroy the morals of our boys and girls. 


As we love our children, as we are responsible for their existence, so 
are we responsible for their development and care until they reach the 
age of manhood and womanhood. Bringing up boys and girls today in 
our country is a dangerous and serious, as well as a loving, responsibility. 


I know that some children are more difficult to handle than others. I 
also know that the parents are not always to blame when they go wrong, 
but I also have no hesitancy in saying a large percentage of the useless 
boys and girls who develop eventually into criminals and persons of low 
moral character, that the responsibility may be placed on the shoulders 
of the parents, and one of the prevalent means of helping to injure them 
is granting them every request they make, especially money and 
automobiles. 
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N AILING a business agent to the cross at every meeting because you don’t 
like him is poor business. 
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A NUMBER of the textile mill owners of Massachusetts have issued a gen- 
eral statement to all of their employes that another reduction of ten per 
cent in their wages will take place immediately. This is the third reduc- 
tion of ten per cent that has been inflicted on the poor, hard-working, 
many of them highly skilled, textile workers of New England. 

Organization in New England amongst the textile workers has fallen 
off considerably within the last few years, especially in Lawrence, Lowell 
and Fall River. 

Mill owners have been unscrupulous in reducing wages amongst those 
now practically unorganized workers. With a complete, or solid, organi- 
zation of those employes, these regular reductions in wages would not 
be inflicted upon the workers. 
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| fonest AMBITION is a noble and inspiring sentiment. Ambition drives 
the human race on to greater accomplishments, but the one who tries to 
profit by detraction and lying against a fellowman is sure to reap his 
reward by having his treachery burned into his very soul. 


a aS 

Tue WORLD loves the man who smiles. Yes, I know it is hard to smile 
when the heart is being torn with trouble, but usually the fellow who 
does the most growling has the least trouble. He is usually a weakling. 
God in His wisdom oftentimes places the load on the shoulders capable 
of carrying—the one who has the nerve to suffer in silence, the man who 
keeps his troubles to himself. But as God is all-just, he allows no one to 
suffer without repayment. “We are in the balance weighed.” 
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can not draft wealth, but that it is 
intended only to draft men. It is the 
Prussian system.” 


National Draft Law Purpose 
Frankly Stated 


Duluth, Minn.—The national com- 
mander of the American Legion de- 





livered an address in this city in 
which he said that the so-called capi- 
tal-and-labor draft law, now pending 
in Congress, would apply to men but 
not to property or wealth. 

“You can not take property with- 
out due process of law, but you can 
take men and when they refuse to 
work we can put them in the army,” 
said the Legionnaire. 

“There you have the universal 
draft law stripped of all its pre- 
tense,” writes William E. McEwen, 
veteran trade unionist and editor of 
the Duluth Labor World. “Here’s a 
frank advocate of conscription who 
publicly admits that the government 


Sunday Work Vetoed by Eastern 


Governor 


Boston.—Governor Fuller vetoed a 
bill that would permit the sale of pro- 
visions on Sunday. 

“It is not a far flight,” he said, 
“from legalizing the working of 
women evenings—recently indorsed 
by one branch of the legislature—to 
working the men on Sunday. I look 
forward to that time when laboring 
men and women of America will be 
working on a five-day rather than 
seven-day week, of which the pro- 
posed legislation appears to be a fore- 
runner.”—News Letter. 
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HE SPLENDID MANNER in which the affairs of Local Union No. 

807, Truck Drivers of New York, is being conducted is a credit to the 
executive board members and -the salaried officers of the union. With 
unemployment reigning supreme in New York City for the past six 
months, the officers have been able not only to keep up the membership 
of the local, but they have been able to add something each month to 
their treasury, and they should receive the support and assistance of 
every member of the local. 
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HE FELLOW who reads and quotes but one sentence of any article 

appearing in this Journal and bases all of his unjust arguments on 
that one sentence without reading what preceded and what followed it, 
is thoroughly dishonest and untair to the editor ot this Journal. He is 
endeavoring to deceive the membership because in any written article 
there may be three or four words, or a short sentence, which can be 
misconstrued and misinterpreted unless the whole article is read. 
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UR UNIONS should be very careful not to keep much ready cash in 
their offices, for there have been many holdups lately. Sometimes, 
through some leak, the statement goes out that there is considerable 
money in such and such a place and pretty soon there is a holdup. At 
any rate, in most of our cities our police iorce seems unable to cope with 
the holdup men. Large amounts of money should not be held by union 
officers even if the local has insurance protecting it against burglary and 
hoidups. On the first of the month, when money is coming in in large 
amounts, someone should be dispatched to the bank once or twice during 
the day to make a deposit of the cash on hand. When “stickups” take 
place more than once, insurance companies become suspicious and refuse 
to continue insurance policies against holdups. 
e ce e 
AW AND ORDER must be observed at all times and under all circum- 
i stances, else society would break down completely. A law written into 
our Constitution, by a convention, may sometimes work slight hardships 
in certain localities, but when the law was written it was made for the 
purpose of doing the greatest good for the greatest number, and all local 
unions, when chartered, agree to observe and obey the laws of the Inter- 
national Union. 
a teal 
7. 9? 9 
HEN A MAN becomes a member of our union and takes the obli- 
gation he solemnly promises to observe all laws, rules and regula- 
tions of both the International and the local union. Failure to do so is 
sufficient cause for suspension or for penalizing the member, if charge is 
proven, and if the offense is repeated the member should be suspended, 
and if again repeated he should be expelled. However, the last thing that 
should be considered is the expulsion of a member. Where members are 
suspended the unions still retain jurisdiction over them, and penalties 
sufficiently high to make the suspension very severe, before reinstate- 
ment, may be imposed on the member. When a member is expelled, all 
rights and jurisdiction over the individual, then and afterwards, is lost 
by the union. 
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Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 


The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . 1.00 a pair 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 


TF 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 
THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
1 222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 





























